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Introduction 


Collards cooking in a farmhouse kitchen, crickets making a pine- 
wood ring, misty tobacco fields at early morning - Lenard Moore’s 
poems are as native to North Carolina as John Clare’s are to 
Northamptonshire. A sensual truth of locality sustains both poets, and 
in first looking through Moore we realize that we are being shown a 
particular place by a poet whose soul lives there, as Alkman’s Spartan 
birds and red-bean soup authenticate all else that he says, or Sappho’s 
flowery meadows and starry nights. A poem’s geography is, in both 
sense of the word, its ground. The Sicily of Theokritos, Wordsworth’s 
Northumbria, Whitman’s Long Island and New Jersey, Lorine 
Niedecker’s Wisconsin: the poet must have his place that he feels he 
belongs to. 

And yet art comes from art, as it is a thing made with skill. I 
remember trying to paint South Carolina landscapes as a child, using 
Constable as my instigation. I now know that Constable showed me 
South Carolina woods and fields, just as Whistler showed me how to 
make drawings of city streets and houses. This is a wonderful paradox, 
and it is very much in operation with Lenard Moore’s thoroughly 
realistic and tonally rich poems about the North Carolina tobacco 
country, which he learned to see through the eyes of the medieval 
Japanese poet Basho. One thinks instantly of another artist with a 
beautiful world before his eyes, Claude Monet, who nevertheless 
looked at Hiroshige and Hokusai, with whose landscape prints all his 
walls were hung, before he took his canvas out to the banks of the 
Seine at Argenteuil or to the haystacks and rows of poplars at Giverny. 
It is a lesson in poetry, this brotherhood of artists which knows no 
boundaries of time or country: Picasso and the mask carvers of Benin, 
Walt Whitman and Millet (“Leaves of Grass”, he said, “are simply 
Millet in words”), Basho and Lenard Moore. 

But these alliances are beginnings only. Lenard Moore’s ancestors 
would have spoken Twi or Ashanti, deeply imbedded locutions of 
which are still detectable by the linguist (“she be well” is good African 
grammar, stubbornly remaining). As he notes in a poem, his people 
sang hymns and imbibed the locutions of the King James Bible as their 
earliest forms of poetic expression in their new land. Poetry by 
American Blacks has had a slow history, and its ranks have been thin. 
Music claimed his people’s genius. Our greatest composer is arguably 
Scott Joplin, and certainly our greatest opera comes out of the great 
fund of Black folksong. And two musical styles, the blues and jazz, are 


known and loved the world over. 

Poetry is the art of feeling, of allegiances and love, of memory. The 
whole value of Lenard Moore’s verse in this book is his attention to 
family, land, and seasons. Weather to the farmer is utterly different 
from the weather of others. Tobacco needs so much rain, so much sun, 
so many dry days, as much as it needs the care of hands and eyes. 
There’s cricket chirping throughout these poems (as in Virgil and 
Theokritos), and it is not local color, or decoration. It is one of the 
signs of weather. 

And there are grandparents. Farm children are more than likely 
raised by grandparents, as their parents are in the fields. And nothing 
is more valuable to a poet than long memories conveyed by grandfa- 
thers around the fire in winter or on the porch in summer. Rural 
families constitute a clan, knit by loyalties and a common, isolated 
history. They know time as the seasons, and as birth and death. 
Lenard Moore does not live in this world of the aromas of collards and 
cornbread, but for this book he has zoned away the city, history itself, 
and even the political and sociological anxieties germane to his subject 
matter. He has chosen to keep to a great purity of purpose, the native 
identity of the place on earth that shaped his mind and heart. 

As with his master Basho, what he seeks, and what he finds in these 
poems is that inner stability—peace, if you will—which will not desert 
us no matter what outer fortune assails us. 

The most composed and stalwart Romans looked back to the 
childhoods on Tuscan farms to explain the stability of their character; 
so Lincoln, so an American myth. What Moore finds in his past is an 
education of the senses, a validation of his world. This may be the most 
valuable act we can perform: to make peace with the only reality fate 
has given us. The power of poetry demonstrated by Lenard Moore’s 
learning from Basho that the smell of honeysuckle and prudent 
departure of quail from a field are experiences as charming, and as 
absolute, in Onslow County as in the prefecture of Kyoto. This, we 
might notice, is the opposite of Romanticism. The Romantic goes to 
South Houston Street and tries to participate in Artistic modalities 
that were trivialized years ago in Europe. The Realist finds all that he 
needs where he is. 


Guy Davenport 
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The Homeplace 


The Homeplace 


When I walk the path this morning 
there is only a slight light 

in the thinned woods. 

I come upon a creek 

near a tin-roofed house; 

and there’s no one anywhere 

to witness my presence. 


Meanwhile the wind 

rises through the branches— 
but soon reaches groundfall. 

A faint smell of honeysuckle 
sustains itself on the air 

while quail rove the slope-weeds. 
My eyes will not let go. 


Now I think of my great-grandfather 

who one time walked these woods through daylight. 
This is the country he knew since boyhood. 

And I am grateful for this homeplace— 

here, I, too, wish to grow old 

and stand without words 

in this part of the world 

so lively and pure. 


I can hear a dog barking 

somewhere in the far distance — 

here where the voices of former life 

do not speak, their spirits huddling 

into themselves, a brotherhood of saints. 
we are this fresh green world 

which cradles everything into itself. 


The Eternal Landscape 


In the small old barn 

a horse stands munching hay, 

waiting for water. 

How old he looks 

in his bolted stall. 

the horse knows this chill, 

memory won't fail him. 

Already his coat has thickened. 

Now a cool breeze passes, 

carrying the smell of a collapsed outhouse. 


And now daylight fails, 

the chill enlarges, 

silence comes on — 

a slow music, sweetly familiar, 
moving inward 

through a dimension of dead weeds. 


The change establishes itself 

as the field adheres to wing eats, 

as numberless crows enter the flyway, 
curving the soon-to-be-moonbleached sky 
while the trees turn to shadows, 

taking on ghostly profile 

like dancers in a ritual 

as thin branches reach into space. 


Hesitation of Wanda Moore 


you stroll at noonday 
along the narrow path 
in the stillness 

of the summer sun 

till a black snake slithers 
through the long 
wilting thinning 
windblown 

forest weeds 


Barking 


Now it’s twilight, I walk 

the boundaries of the farmstead, 
caught in snowflakes. 

A sudden bark echoes and echoes again 
in the distance. And still, 

groping toward that voice, 

I come to a splintered barn 

that leans beside a dried pond. 

This is where the hacked down trees 

lie among ferns, leafless 

and slender like bean poles. 

So I stop here, then see the ruins 

of the stable. I close my eyes. 

This reminds me of my grandfather 
who worked the farm from dawn to dusk; 
and it was always summer. 

At the edge of the starlit woods 

and standing still like a statue, 

I think: even now, I cannot walk 

from this farm of my dream. 


In Memory of My Grandmother 


I saw you last night 

but you no life. 

I look out my window, 
you standing there. 

I say what you said 

“live this troubled world 
like I have lived 

for peace take you 

like it took me.” 

Oh grandma, oh grandma 
make room for me. 

Soon it will be me no life — 
for I saw you last night 
calling, calling 

at my window 

and trying to tell me 
what you said. 


Praisesong: From Son To Mother 


Mother, I listen hard to hear you speak 
how grandfather plowed 

behind the largest mule 

in dusty sunlight 

as nearby elms gave way to wind. 

I think of you: how 

you picked purple collards 

from the backyard garden, 

got hog-meat fresh from great-grandma. 
This was routine. 

At dusk, with father home from teaching mechanics, 
you set the redwood table. 

We ate by candles. 

Nobody spoke, the only sound 

the noise of spoons and forks 

scraping tin plates. 

You guided me through chores: 
cooking for younger brothers and sisters 
who played daylong on mill-thinned woods; 
keeping the large blue house spotless. 
Beyond that, you were an artist, 
drawing, painting in private hours. 

You never knew I saw. 

The truth is, I searched out your art 
when you were away. 

How your love grows into me, 

your oldest manchild 

praying long this night 

that we could pass this praisesong on 

to those who ache 

to know. 


Pathway: From Son To Father 


Father, how sharp you stand 

in the mirror. 

I see myself. 

Your praise and love— 
something any son weeps for— 
overtake me. 


I remember you young, teaching me 
to set out tomato slips, 

the earth already scooped 

in the morning light, 

thin roots and 

water from the dripping bucket. 


You taught me, hungry, 

a finger pointing into the void 

and you were Moses 

leaning against the backyard fence. 


You picked roses for mother to 

put on the table with dinner. 

A woman of grandeur 

who’d go beyond ordinary cause for family. 
Her dreams were large. 


I am a man, your oldest son, 
praying depths of silence, 

for a son to show the pathway, 

a daughter to pick the whitest rose. 


How It Was 


in midsummer 
the amber fades 
& darkness settles like dye 


you go down an old dirt road 
deep into country 


& watch 
moonbeams rise white 
above distant mountains 


come toa halt 
& become wrapped 
in thick ground-fog 


Poem of the Moon 


Now the moon 

white as sheets 

on any clothesline 
rises, 

but ligh rens— 

the graveyard deserted 
only shrill wind 
intrudes, 

breaks the silence 

and I stroll, 


chew tobacco 
like an old man 


A Wind Poem 


Winds 
rise 
and fall. 
Then 


give way. 


Flounders 


I stare at a school 
of flounders who float 


their mouths opened | 
swallowing 
the summer moon 


then like a wind 
they dart 
between stubborn weeds 


they become darker 
& darker 
then disappear 


I yearn upon their dim faces 
but my eyes can’t go on 
straining. 


Sun Poem 


Sun in 
the lake 


her face 
in its 
face 
staring 


A Young Peacock 


A young peacock preens 
behind the splintered barn. 


My old bulldog spies him. 

The frightened peacock’s feathers tremble 
as he flees. 

I smack Spike sharply on his nose. 

I am angry, even ashamed. 


Afternvon passes, 

dusk slowly comes, keeping quiet. 
The young peacock returns 
mingles with the white chickens 
while I gather their new eggs. 


1] 


Goddess 


this evening sun, 
a burning Goddess, 
white-veiled by clouds 


still flames whit roses 
engulfed with silence 
& stroked by breezes 


this evening sun 
slowly descends the 
unearthly blue 


Poem 


A woman whose face wears a shaft of sun 
comes to the farm of a fastidious old black man 
where a peach tree still blooms, 

and sees in the pond clouds like feather beds 
until a bullfrog jumps and wrinkles them 


Piney Ridge In Autumn 


Only roots survive 
harsh weather. chill, frost 
reaches everywhere. 


Cornstalks absorb each slim sun shaft. 
Wind now rattles brownish leaves, 
proceeding beyond itself. 


And in the slow-lifting spiral of dust, 
crow after crow peck pecks 

each ear of hardened corn, 

leaving the cob blank. 
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Cousin Jack 


Every Sunday at 10 a.m., he’s here 
playing basketball, 

whistling & singing 

against the sunlit breeze. 


he calls friends over 

to join him, demonstrate shooting skills, 
& plays one on one 

until exhausted. 


Unlocking the car door, 
grandma asks him to Sunday School— 
but he refuses, goes on bouncing the ball. 


To My Daughter 


not like most one year olds 

just crying to be cryin — 

instead you wander the lawn, barefoot 
in summer sunstreaked wind 

at noonday 


your hands, black 
and dirty green, 
pick flowers, yellow 
and drooping 

like willows 


Heat 
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Heat 


heavy feet 

black hands planted upon 
the round & screams 

a long hard day 

at sunblazed noon is 

like a camel 

without any 

water for days 

after his hump goes 


dry 


he looks 

turns toward the sun 
& prays 

that the heat will 
cease 

before long 


but the rays are 

getting hotter 

& hotter 

& he falls facedown 
upon a wilted row 

of rain dancing 

mild windblown tobacco 
plants 
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Dream Poem 


in a midnight dream, 
ancestral hands 
clutching cotton 
constantly 

like machinery— 
but slow 

into evening sunlight 
then i wake 

with ebony hands 
ruefully 

idle 


Ancestor Song 


My kindred folks of long ago 

Just sang and labored, on and on... 

In bright and dusty sun. We know 

their hearts were strong as bluntless stone, 
They groped in dreams of owning land 
To sow their seeds, in peace reside... 

Now ownership about the hand 

To witness change or even chide, 

And nurture life of children free... 


While In The Sun 


I have been burnt while in the sun. 
I have worked with knees upon the ground. 
I have sowed fields till all was done; 


I have watched the world go round and round. 
I have walked each narrow row 
and listened to chirping bird sound; 


I have stood beneath pines when limbs hung low, 
Then sat upon the ground to watch the ants 
While they crawled in single line, you know; 


I have wished for rain but never did dance 
When there was none 
To sprinkle my soil, my old parched pants. 


Yes, I was a lone, lone one 
Who was burnt while in the sun. 
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The Way Of Feet In The Heat 


brown feet back 
brown feet forth 
like a pendulum 
stamp endless rows 
of blueberry fields, 


flame in the evening sun 


they pause, 

straggle to a deserted shack 

& flop on the dilapidated porch 
where mimosas promise 

shading for north carolina faces— 


but before long 

the pickers hop up one by one 
return 

to the field 

& reap 

till sundown 


A Poem Of the Senses 


—for Carol Mahler 


she washes 

rinses & rattles 

the rusty pots & pans 
while the smell 

of collards 

& chitterlings stretch 
across the kitchen 


~ as the heat waves become 


hotter & hotter 

then I leave— 

but not before eating a pint 
of strawberry 

ice cream 


Black Woman 


a black woman flashes across the cottonfield 


like October winds— 
and all you can see 

is slanting rain 

rushing rushing rushing 
down the evening sky 
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Telling of Tales 


Grandfather’s voice 
constantly stuns us 

on the chilling porch. 

I am a man eager of tales. 


Grandfather’s dark eyes 

lock on our young souls. 
Honeysuckle sway, 

scent the air. 

Watery eyes stare back, we sit still. 


Consider From The Roadside 


The far field red with sun. 

A dog, blacker than shadows, yaps and yaps, 
running long rows of tobacco 

as black men, and a mule (older 
than the men) walk slowly 
toward the barn. 

Dust rises, then falls. Somehow 
rises again, drifts here, there, 
coating speechless crows 

who glide from post to fence. 
Farther up the row now, 

the unbridled mule’s tail quivers, 
striking a stalk gone limp 

as sunlight fails. 
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Two Sides Of The Road 


A white man walks out 

of his simple house, singing 
and tapping his cane 

as peach blossoms drift down 
from the trees in his garden 
through early mist 


Across the road a cardinal 
huddles in the dogwood, 

staring at the walked-down weeds 
where a roostet’s voice 

rises on slight wind, 

waking the unleashed hounds 


Summer On The Farm 


Grandpa & Papa 

sat on an unpainted bench 
where fallen peaches rot 
in stubborn weeds. 


They’d stare at the garden 
beside Grandma’s clothesline 
where roses climb 

the small wooden fences. 


Papa ate hot peppers 

while Grandpa told stories. 
He drank pumped-water 
as cicadas shrilled. 


At sundown, 

they’d walk the dirt road 
to the chickenhouse 

to fetch eggs. 
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The Easter Stroll 


It was warm: 

White roses unfolded in the woods. 

A hidden bird called 

through honeysuckle rabbits hopscotched 
the greening path. 


Wandering the farmstead at noon, 
Hand-in-hand with her, 
Stamping the soggy earth. 

Thin clouds swam 

the light-blue sky. 


I saw her long black hair in rushing wind, 
Silk strands floating backwards. 

The wind never came; 

The shine in her eyes 

Held me. 


We witnessed our dreams, 

Wandering through the deepening woods 
of tall pines and wide cedars. 

Then we stopped and spoke 

Of perishable things. 


Summer’s End 


On purple collards 

A grasshopper sways 

Propping spindly legs. 

he chews and chews 

Like an old farmer. 

The grasshopper has never known 
a night of frost. 

This chewing bug loves 

The taste of summer. 


In Late Morning 


While he picks blueberries from the bush 
a robin, plump as a fist, 

calls against the breeze. 

The small red tractor approaches 


as he drops the sweaty berries in a bucket. 


Others walk along the dusty row. 


In evening he will exchange the berries 
for ten cents a pint. 

he knows that he is underpaid; 

yet takes breads occasionally, 

an urgency of breath for his old age. 
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Summer Work 


Walking the field in morning, 

groping through the dropping mist, 

I suckered tobacco and pulled 

weeds. But we talked till we reached 
the end of each row, then stood still, 
drank cold water while the southern sun 
glanced, gleamed on our hatless heads. 
All day my boot-worn feet stamped, sunk 
in the muddy earth. I prayed 

that the heat would not deepen 

while crows flew across the windless sky. 


A View In Silverdale 


In wind and rain I go 

across a stubbled field 

where crows have scattered corn, 
a summer’s endless yield. 
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The Pants Of The Passer-By 


your pants gray, wrinkled 

like chitterling— 

yet wide as elephant ears, 
flapping in evening wind; 

still, you stroll down the sidewalk 
as if you’re in your Sunday best. 


Cottonpickers 


In a heavy rain the 
cottonpickers don’t 
dash but creep 


right out of the 
field like snails 
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Postcard To An Ecologist 


Last year 

I heard tell 

a striped snake 
crossed the sandy road 
where grandma lives. 


Walking 

the humid farm today, 
I saw that striped snake 
crossing the sandy road 
where grandma lives. 


And when tomorrow comes, 

I will wait with my garden hoe 
for that striped snake 

who crosses the sandy road 
where grandma lives. 


On Summer Days 
—for Luther T. Pearson 


I love to listen 

to my grandfather telling stories 
while sitting on his wooden porch. 
All day we drink cold water 

from jelly jars, eat sliced cucumbers 
with salt and pepper, vinegar 

and wish for a breeze. 


Evenings, grandfather looks through 

the small house, finds his glasses. 

Then, we walk the dirt road to the garden 
where collards and tomatoes grow. 


We stand together at the garden’s edge, 
listen to crickets orchestrate 

the unrelenting air 

while mist closes down on earth. 
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Joining Twilight 


While slopping the hogs, 

I see fireflies light up 

among the weeds on the hill 

where a huge rabbit waits; 

his wide eyes search the side road 

and measure roots poking through the dirt, 
while the moon dances through Carolina pines 
as a slight wind sings. 


And I, bending over barbed wire, 
remember wandering 

this childhood realm, 

this heartland. 


Yet I am beyond speech. 


I stare against black air 

and see now the stars coming on. 
In the background, a dog is yapping 
where neon light slowly flashes. 


A Walk To The Orchard 


After the sun has risen, 

the farmstead is alight 

and birdsong holds the wood 
as we walk steady and fast 
down the path to Grandma’s 
while mist settles. 


Like a child ready to go out and play 
my hands are eager to pick 

the ripe-red apples, dangling. 
Already my lips moisten 

while my eyes rest 

on the endless trees. 
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To Abandon A Mockingbird 


—for Guy Davenport 


I saw a mockingbird 

huddled in crepe myrtle. 

He was there yesterday, too. 

I carry bundles of U.S. mail. 

He shifted from branch to branch, 
dove like a fighter plane. 

How wingbeats penetrate silence. 
Afraid for my eyes, 

I hurried into the post office, 
grabbed the janitor’s broom, 

and returned, head up. 
Mockingbird was waiting, 

spied me, ready to swoop. 

He he came, on spread wings. 
Terror-struck, I ducked and ducked. 
Sun in my eyes, I swatted, 

with only the tree for witness. 
Why does he perch there, day after day? 
Is his wife’s nest somewhere near, 
or does he long to mock my song? 


Breaking Ground 
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Breaking Ground: 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 


Out breaking ground at dawn 

we see a deer run, frantic with her young 
through the highest bushes along the path 
by the family farmhouse at a distance; 

and yet beyond lies the murky creek, 

its water nearly dried-up by way of drought. 
And there’s no rain coming for days. 


‘Will there be a harvest?” I ask. 

The sun rising as we study the collard plants. 
Next to the weathered barn now, tiny birds 
perching in the pink flowering peach tree. 
Somebody said if you sing softly 

the birds would sing back. 

Yes, they do, but only for a little while. 

The still air, stale with an unknown smell, 
takes their voices, finally gone. 


Old woman, kneeling beside me, is the only 
one who prays, her head heavenward. 
“Jesus,” she says. “Bless these plants 

and the people planting them.” 

Ah, she goes on breaking hard ground. 
Half-stooped beneath unpiling clouds, 

I think of ancestors who worked this land, 
diligent in an uncertain breeze. 


Thus, the others tell me, 

it seems pure mystery that time 

makes things work just so. 

Now we see the leaves of ancient trees 
flutter in the wind, just blowing 

and beyond, bees humming 

among ordinary weeds. We listen hard. 
In this steep field of dusty faces, 

our hoes keep breaking ground. 
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The Migrants 


In rusty pick-ups 

they come into the dawnlit fields. 

We see the dust rise 

barely on motionless air. 

When the too slow trucks fall silent, 
the migrants are out suckering tobacco. 
Others chop stubborn grass, 

learn the warmth of sun. 

Everyone listens to chattering birds 
who dive from oak to oak. 

Sometimes the migrants are stunned 
as though they have never heard such secrets. 
Mist settles and glitters. 

Soon, shadows will lighten. 

Like the sky, the oak, pine, 

and red maple slowly wake. 


From The Field 


Certainly they are the same weathered trees 
we carved our names on, 

played on as children, making 

an insistent sound. Two elms rub together 
and bend. Out here, no one listens. 
They go on pulling tobacco plants 
from the damp black earth. 

Some load plants on flatbeds 

on the puddled side roads. 

Only a young girl stands 

at the end of a row 

not working. 

Twenty years ago, 

we pulled plants 

at any age. Children 

won’t do field work anymore. 

Who is content on bent knees, 
except when praying? I would kneel 
to uproot plants 

in warm daylight. 

But I stand dreaming 

about my people’s labored hands. 
The thick clouds do not move. 
The day goes on this way 

until sun leaves 

like yesterday 

into the deepest stillness 

of tobacco country. 

Rich soil linked us 

like blessings that speak to us 
without a sound. 
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Again 


Something uncertain moves 

in the graveyard at duskfall. 
Perhaps a rabbit hopping 

among steadfast weeds 

or a woodrat crossing 

a sunken grave 

that waits for a wide oak leaf, 
falling through a prolonged silence. 


I listen by the roadside 
while a pale moon rises 
between closeby pines 
and the smell of tobacco 
leaves a simple barn. 


Any summer day 

you might see farmworkers, 

hanging tobacco in the old farm-building 
while sparrows chatter among the birches. 


I know this baffling land 
where cats are forbidden, 
though they have been seen 
washed by moonlight, 
silent— 

late at night 

when the dogs sleep. 
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Farm Work 


April sunlight, the distant 

field filled with dust; 

black men in black boots 

hoist fertilizer 

while others pull tobacco plants 
up from the warm earth. 


Beneath a near pine 

three women wait, quiet 

among old stones 

while I stand by, 

having planted tobacco, 
listening to a hidden bird’s song. 
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Summer Poem 


my youthful hands 

are a burning sun, 

groping through dust 

like a restless soul; 

they sucker sunburnt tobacco 
while others chop 

down weeds & small mimosas 
as wild geese veer, 

float through then white clouds: 
distant mountains 

extending 

into the laky sky. 


Breakfast, Then Chores 


“These pancakes are hot,” said his wife 
armored in an old flannel gown, 

her bony brown hands holding 

a flowered plate and the orange juice jug. 


“Ah, just fine—give it here!” he ex- 
claimed, charcoal eyes aglow on her face. 


“This should be enough for you.” 
“Maybe; I 

haven’t eaten since yesterday!” 

She sat beside him and watched him eat 
like a picky child. 


He ate until he could eat no more. 
The sun blazed through the undressed window 
into his plate of scraps. 


Then the old wife said, “Go out and 
feed the hogs and dogs, the chickens too.” 
Her hand pointed towards the splintered barn. 


A brilliant bird swooped by— 
yet beyond, for acres there was wheat 
swaying, golden swaying in the scented wind. 
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Entrance 


In this tumultuous world 

when darkness holds everything 
in its slowness, even the silence, 
still, I walk secretly 

beneath the enormous sky 
eyeing the wavering 

geometry of pines. 


Let me journey this land again and again 
to watch crisp wind deform trees 

and leaves rise at groundfall 

while a wooden fence stands idle 

among hacked down hedges 

across the way. 


Miss Julia Mae 


When I hand you string beans 
wet with morning dew 

and half-eaten by bugs 

who never stop biting 

or when 

I hand you tobacco 

damp as the tongue 

and half-eaten by worms 

who don’t give way to nothing 
I stare at the way 

your wrinkled black hands 
snap beans 

or loop tobacco 

without cramping 
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Indian Girl 


everyday 

she wears only shorts 

and tee-shirt 

while she’s out 

in copper sun 

walking dusty rows 

picking blueberries 

in soundless wind 

that lifts her hair 

while the stink 

of a broken-door outhouse 
takes the wind’s direction too 
as young boys 

so stitred 

stare at her little brown legs 
her new breasts 

between the leaves 


She smiles 

grimy-faced 

but never speaks 

and bends 

across a neglected bush 
encircled 

by fallen berries 

that glisten 

like her sweated skin 

in harsh light 

as the young boys’ eyes shift 
back to her legs 

her blueberry-stained lips 
all powdered by dust 

still speechless 

facing west 

waiting for shadows 

to grow 


Onslow County, North Carolina 


—for Basho 


In windless moonlight 

black spider weaving its web, 
a poised firefly blinks 

among the fallen plum tree, 
and, in the garden, 

cricket song rises and falls. 


Ars Poetica 


In these dark woods 
where fog hangs 
in leafless trees 
I hear a whisper 
in the warm air of midnight 
while deer stare 
by the narrow path, 
yet I go on pacing 
the woods I loved 
as a child 
while the dark world persists, 
the fog lingers on. 
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East Carolina Rain 


The rain has stopped falling here. 

Yesterday there were fragments of ice, 

aslant like wind-wiped wheat 

across the rainwashed field, a steady sound: 
Tapping against my head, then turning into water. 
Only a poet or artist would stand at dusk 

staring into a dripping sky. 


Forever Home 


Suddenly crickets on the airwaves 

and their shrills rise toward pinetops. 

How long will their cries replace the silence 
near the shadowed graveyard 

where so many kinfolks lie? 


We carry buckets of water to the garden patch, 

past the hog pen, down the path behind the smokehouse, 
while grandma sits on the back porch, patching a quilt. 
We hear the hogs grunting, sloughing 

through the thick mud. 


In instant moonlight, 

we water the uncertain collards, 
walking among thinnest of weeds. 
We could work this land forever, 
where our roots are. 
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Afterword 


No one who has just finished reading a good book of poems needs to 
be told what he has read. Forever Home requires no critic or commen- 
tator to make its case; it speaks for itself all that is ever necessary, 
thank you. 

Still I would like to celebrate for a moment the force of authority 
that is found in these lines. The weight of the subject matter—has its 
familiar authority and so does the testament of experience. the poet 
has endured the things that he writes about and though he underscores 
the weariness of relentless labor: 


“In a heavy rain the 
cottonpickers don’t 
dash but creep 
right out of the 
field like snails” 


He enjoys working the farmland. There is nothing degrading or 
dispiriting about laboring on a farm; it is a satisfying and interesting life 
and can embody, when the farmer is as sensitive and intelligent an 
observer as Lenard Moore, a certain grave nobility. the situation can 
be made degrading and ignoble when the laborer is denied the fruits of 
his labor, as sharecroppers and migrants commonly are; the situation 
can become dispiriting when the weather is merciless and the crops fail 
once more. But if a man or woman can learn a certain sort of accep- 
tance, the labor may be found its own gratification. 

I say this who should not. I have worked all the chores that our poet 
speaks of and then some. I have pulled tobacco plants from the beds, 
set them in the fields with a handsetter and watered each one sepa- 
rately, plowed and hoed the fields, suckered and topped the plants, cut 
them down and sticked them, hung the heavy sticks on the barn tiers 
to cure, pulled the leaves and graded them, handed the leaves and 
packed them on the flats, hauled the crop to the warehouse and 
watched a buyer acquire our whole crop—our whole year’s labor—at so 
many cents a pound in a space of time less than one minute long. (It 
will be obvious to the knowledgeable that I worked burley, while Mr. 
Moore worked brightleaf tobacco.) 

I learned to like this work, and all the other labors of the farm, only 
when it was too late to do any good, in my sixteenth year, long after I 
had already decided that writing books was to be the occupation and 
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preoccupation of my life. It was just as well; in the same time that I 
turned my back on farming it became impossible to make a living on a 
small farm anyhow. the boys with the tall machines, endless acreages, 
and infinite credit lines turned a number of us into poets. 

Not a bad fate—and not a bad result. the banks won’t give mort- 
gages on our poems; so these will remain as genuine testaments about a 
way of thinking, feeling, and living that will remain necessary and 
fresh after our species has experimented with every other sort of 
lifestyle and found them all stale, cheaply sensational, and 
emptyhearted. then the farmer-poet’s time comes round again. 

Well now, you ask, what is it exactly that I’m haranguing on an on 
about? 

Oh, nothing. Nothing at all. It’s just that I hope you have enjoyed 
and do admire Lenard D. Moore’s Forever Home as muchas I. This is 
the book I’d choose to take out onto the front porch on a bright 
Sunday afternoon. Every once in a while, I’d look up at its pages to see 
a squirrel on a limb or a nuthatch scampering down the trunk, know- 
ing that the squirrel, the bird, and the tree itself affirmed each line that 
the poet wrote. 


Fred Chappell 
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